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rn. JoHNsoN: As an American 
sr, I am very conscious of the 
ms barriers and the different 
ncies a traveler meets in western 
pe. As a historian, I am conscious 
je problems involved in any pro- 
i for western union. At the same 
I am convinced of the impor- 
e of the need for European union 
= want a more stable world. 


: 


acKay, you just came back this 
from the conference at Inter- 
, where proposals for a federa- 
of Europe were drafted and 


ted. 


r. MacKay: I am all for a United 
2s of Western Europe because it 
ily by coming together that the 
ypean states will become stronger. 
in the United States have forty- 
t states, but they are united, polit- 
y and economically, under one 
mmment. Now, I want the same 
urope, for unless we have it in 
ype, in a political sense, we will 
r solve the German problem. 
in the economic sense, with the 
sncies as they are, with customs 
iers as they are, there is no oppor- 
y for economic recovery in Eu- 


linois U Library 


|A United States of Western Europe 


rope unless Europe is integrated to- 
gether. So, one government—a feder- 
ation of Europe—is what I want tosee. 


Mr. JoHnson: Boothby, you, too, 
were at the Interlaken conference on 
European union. How do you view 


the problem? 


Mr. Bootsy: My attitude toward 
this problem has changed somewhat 
under the impact and pressure of 
recent events. The situation is now 
one of extreme urgency. All over the 
world the forces of Western democ- 
racy (such as they are) are being 
challenged by the forces of totalitar- 
ian communism—and challenged so 
far with alarming success. This is the 
supreme issue of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and it will be decided, one way 
or the other, in our time. On the result 
depends the future of our civilization. 
Now, this has forced me to two con- 
clusions: First, that there is no time 
to set up any kind of elaborate fed- 
eral constitution in Europe or any- 
where ‘else. We must content our- 
selves, for the moment, with ad hoc 
arrangements which will work at 
once. Second, I believe that a union 
of western Europe alone will not fill 
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the bill. In order to stay the Com- 
munist advance, we must have a com- 
prehensive western union which will 
include the seven countries in west- 
ern Europe, the Commonwealth, and 
the United States—and we must have 


it quickly! 


Mr. Jounson: Bullock, you were 
not at the Interlaken conference, but 
during the war you broadcast to 
Europe on political questions. How 
does this problem of European union 
appear to you? 


Mk. Buttock: Like Boothby, I am 
skeptical of the possibility of Mac- 
Kay’s federation, at any rate, in the 
immediate future. I think that what 
we have to aim at, and what is about 
the best we can get, is something like 
a Council of the Western Prime Min- 
isters, with full power to commit their 
national governments to what is de- 
cided. To this I add two points which 
strike me as of the greatest impor- 
tance. The first is that this Council 
of Prime Ministers should establish 
permanent machinery for cooperation 
between these countries, with an In- 
ternational Secretariat to serve as a 
focus, exactly like the International 
Secretariat of the United Nations. 
And, secondly, that this program 
should be combined with a great 
campaign in all the countries con- 
cerned to stir up public opinion, to 
inform it about the concrete, practical 
issues involved, and to catch people’s 
imaginations, like Churchill’s Zurich 
speech did in 1946. Thus we can 
create the psychological atmosphere 
in which any of these plans—cooper- 


ation, union, federation, what 
want—can alone grow up. 


Mr. Jounson: Those are cle 
statements, gentlemen, of the di 
ent points of view on Euro 
union. . 

But, MacKay, before we turn tot 
differences here, what do we mea 
“western union’? 


Mr. MacKay: We mean t 
things, at any rate, as I see it. 
ern” means the west of Europe— 
land, Belgium, France, Britain, / 
tria, western Germany, and Italy 
perhaps the Scandinavian states a 
later date; but this is the area we: 
talking aout And “union’ wi 
“union” means coming together. ] 
not an alliance, but, as Bullock j 
said, we want full powers for th 
prime ministers to commit the 
selves. Now, that is the essence of 
problem. You can only get that f 
power when you create a federal f 
liament, if you like, or some politi 
authority, by a treaty which has pe 


er—power, in a number of matt 


“ 


Mr. Buttock: But alliance, } 
with full powers to commit 
governments; but mot the transfer 
power from the national governme 
to a federal government. I do- 
favor that. 


Mr. MacKay: This is a very” 
portant issue. I do not think that’ 
will get the alliance unless you 
have the real transfer of power. T 
currency as an example or custom 
another example; and, also, I th 
that there is another one, the cret 


, 1 want to see a political author- 
hich has full power to deal with 
matters for western Europe as 
ole without any reference back 
parliaments of the states at all. 


. Boorusy: I agree with Mac- 
about the area, and I also agree 
him that, to make any kind of 
effective, it will be necessary to 
p some form of purely national 
eignty. I think that the nations 
uurope, including this country, 
wrepared to give up, certainly in 
y, some portion of their national 
eignty, particularly in the field 
fense, as we did during the war 
HAEF, with highly successful 
ts. 
hen it comes to detailed ques- 
of customs and currencies, to 
he least of it, they will take a 
derable time to work out. I do 
think that we can suddenly 
ge in, in Europe, overnight, to 
ra customs or a currency union. 
have to approach it by degrees. 


a. MacKay: But, Boothby, sure- 
e essence of the European Re- 
-y Program is that the Europeans 
ymething in these matters. Bel- 
has plenty of steel, but she can- 
ell it. We want it but we cannot 
it. We have not any Belgian 
s. The Swedes want our textiles, 
hich we have plenty, but they 
not any sterling. There we are. 
n England could get other things 
other countries in western Eu- 

Many things are coming to 
pe under the European Recovery 
ram which could be made in 
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Europe, but the countries cannot 
afford to buy them from one another. 


Mr. Boorusy: Very well, MacKay, 
I will go this far with you. We want 
some kind of European currency 
pool. The quickest and the best way 
of getting it, in my view, is (and this 
is not being purely capitalistic) to re- 
vive the sterling area which worked 
so extremely well before the war. 


Mr. Buttock: Yes, but the ob- 
stacles to this closer economic cooper- 
ation are not only the lack of curren- 
cy, as you suggest, MacKay, but also 
the vested interests which have grown 
up. There are both industrial vested 
interests and trade-union interests in 
the various countries. I believe that, 
in order to overcome that opposition, 
we have to set about the preparation 
of public opinion for it. 


Mr. Jonson: Whether we agree 
on the question of an alliance or a 
more elaborate federal structure, I 
think that you gentlemen agree, do 
you not, that Britain should assume 
the initiative in leading the way to- 
ward a union of western Europe? I 
have noticed criticisms in the Ameri- 
can press as well as the British press 
that the British government is doing 
too little. For instance, the Manches- 
ter Guardian, just the other day, said 
that the trouble with British leader- 
ship at the moment is that it is assum- 
ing an air of injured innocence and is 
not forthright in leading toward a 
union of western Europe. 

Boothby, do you believe that Brit- 
ain should take the lead? 
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Mr. Boorusy: Of course we should 
take the lead. We occupy toward Eu- 
rope, today, precisely the same posi- 
tion the United States occupies to the 
world. We are by far the most power- 
ful country economically and even 
militarily; and we must take the lead. 
My criticism is that there has been far 
too much talk in recent months, far 
too many paper constitutions written, 
and far too little practical action; and 
I believe that one of the reasons why 
we have not yet taken an effective 
lead, or given the necessary initiative, 
is that the one man who could do it 
better than anybody else, the one 
statesman not merely of European 
but of world caliber that we possess, 
namely, Winston Churchill, is no 
longer in a responsible position in this 
country. Even though he is out of 
office, his name is associated more 
than any other name with the whole 
of this movement toward greater 
European unity. 


Mr. MacKay: But, Boothby, let us 
face it. There are practical difficulties 
that we can see. You see, to the people 
in the United States a federation is a 
natural thing. To us the word “fed- 
eration” is completely new, and we 
have to get that idea made clear to 
Europeans. There are other obstacles. 
I mean, after all, Hitler united Eu- 


rope. We do not want it united that- 


way. The character of the federation 
and what is going to happen econom- 
ically is important. And that is why 
we have to take this position today— 
the position of the British govern- 
ment, if you like. In three years the 
British government, by disciplining 


’- 


the British people, by taking ay 
things that they want, has made 
economic position ten times bette 
than it was—infinitely better. Wi 
saw that from Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
review the other day. 

Now, what are you asking ust 
do? What is being presented in th 
proposal of a European currency ¢ 
economic union? We are being ask 
to run the risk of putting our e 
omy in with the economies of o 
countries of Europe which have 
done so well in their recovery. 
we in England going to lose the b 
fits of all this work to tie ourselves 
when we are not certain that they 
Europe will discipline themselves 
the same way that we have? 


Mr. Buttock: Look, MacKay 
mentioned the “American experien 
of federation.” I believe that in 
ways that is one of the most mislea 
ing analogies which either in Am 
ica or in Britain we can adopt f 
this problem of bringing wes 


union closer together. 


R. JoHNson: Why is it an in 
ens analogy, Bullock? : 


Mr. Buttock: I think that the € 
perience of the western America 
states in the eighteenth century W 
something quite different from th 
of the western European states t 
day. For one thing, they were sm: 
communities with small populatio 
They were communities with ve 
simple social structure ... 


Mr. Boorusy: Mainly agric te 
alee 


home 
R. Buttock: Yes, and also Eng- 
peaking, all of them, an impor- 
point. And the great industrial 
lopment and the national devel- 
ent of America came after the 
nm of states in America. 


. MacKay: Bullock, I would 
rgue that point fora moment. You 
ot compare two million people 
their problems to the problems of 
million people, particularly in the 
-industrial era. I do not argue that 
a moment. But what I do ask you 
ace is this: The problem that they 
d way back in the eighteenth cen- 
7 was, “Shall we create a new state 
h power?”—and that is the prob- 
_we have to face in regard to 
on. 


fr. Bootrnsy: MacKay, if I may 
a final word on this, it is really 
reason why I dislike the word 
leration,” because it smacks to me 
written constitution, and I do not 
ik that it is practical. I believe that 
federationists are now putting 
< the clock so far as European 
y is concerned. What I prefer is 
word “commonwealth.” It has 
ked jolly well in the British Com- 
awealth, and I do not see why it 
ild not work as well in Europe. 


fr. JouNson: The statement has 
1 made in the American press by 
ter Lippmann that a Socialist 
ain does not want to join a non- 
alist European continent. Mac- 
, as a Labour Member of Parlia- 
it, how do you view that? 


ir. MacKay: I think that he com- 
sly misunderstands the whole po- 
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sition over here, although I regard 
him with great respect. The position 
is this: If Britain went into a federa- 
tion of western Europe tomorrow, it 
would be partly Socialist and partly 
non-Socialist. Half the governments 
of Europe are coalitions, with Social- 
ists in them. Half the nationalization 
of Europe has been carried out by 
non-Socialist governments. The So- 
cialists do not fear that. What the 
Socialists fear, and what most British 
people fear—and I think the Con- 
servatives will come in with this, 
too—is that if one country in Europe 
is going bankrupt today and not tak- 
ing the proper financial steps to put 
its finances in order, are we in Eng- 
land going to tie up our economy 
with that bankrupt country, and so 
do away with the good work that has 


been done in the past few years? 


Mr. Boorusy: I think that Lipp- 
mann is right when he says that the 
British government, the present Brit- 
ish government, have in fact created 
the greatest economic vested interest 
in the world today, outside Russia, 
and that they do not want anybody 
else to lay hands on it if they can help 
it. There is an element of truth in that 
which we have to face. At the same 
time, if you ask me whether anybody 
in this country would view without 
considerable apprehension our tying 
our economy tight to the economy of 
France, under existing conditions, I 
should say “No,” most certainly not. 
We would all be very apprehensive. 


Mr. Jounson: We all assume in 
our discussion the need of organizing 
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a closer unity in Europe. Bullock, as a 
historian of Europe, what do you see 
as the necessary steps to bring about 
such a western unity? 


Mr. Buttock: I think that you 
have to tackle this problem on two 
levels. The first is creating a center 
of power; the second is creating the 
psychological atmosphere, the back- 
ing of public opinion, to support the 
exercise of that power. 


Mr. Boorusy: Yes. That is quite 
right. 


Mr. Buttock: As to the first, I dis- 
agree with MacKay, because I do not 
believe you can yet negotiate the 
transfer of powers to a federal au- 
thority. I think that you have to bring 
governments together with full pow- 
er to commit their nations; but I 
think that it must be a bringing-to- 
gether of governments rather than 
the creating of a new focus. 


Mr. MacKay: Do you agree with 
that, Boothby? 


Mr. Boornsy: Yes, I do. I say let us 
be practical. The first thing to do is to 
get a council, and that council can 
only represent, effectively, the gov- 
ernments of western Europe at the 
present time. I am by no means 
against setting up at the same time a 
purely deliberative, consultative as- 
sembly, consisting of representatives 
of the parliaments of the countries 
concerned, who should consider what 
further steps might be taken to make 
unity more effective, especially in the 
economic field, and make recommen- 
dations to the governments concerned. 


_a look at this a moment because I 


Mr. MacKay: Boothby, let us he 


all for an assembly, as you know 
agree with much of what Bullock I 
said. You see, 1948 has really seen; 
enormous amount of progress in t 
psychological and public opinion fie 
in this subject. We had The Hag 
Congress in May, when the whe 
of European opinion and minds wer 
directed toward this idea of a Eur 
pean union. And then this discussi 
having gone on since, the Fren 
government has proposed the callimg 
of an assembly to explore the qu 
tion of a European parliament. Mai 
members of parliaments from 
western countries met at Interlake 
and they came out, too, for working 
out some of the details, and again 
backing up the idea of an assembly 


Mr. Jonson: But, MacKay, a 
these were nonofficial delegates, were 
they not? 


Mr. MacKay: A whole lot of these 
were nonofhcial delegates. That is al 
we have so far. That is why we want 
the assembly, because the assembly 
will be an official body. But it 
only be for a specific purpose 
work out to what extent, if any, som 
kind of union can be built up. 


Mr. Boorusy: But I do think t 
there is one point about this Hagut 
Conference—it roused public opifi 
ion, yes, but there was no follow-up 
and here is my criticism of the Br 
ish government, which I think is om 
you might agree with—that, al 
though they are undoubtedly takim| 


steps toward closer association witl 


t governments, they do not let 
body know about it. We know 
ing of what goes on. Do you 


R. MacKay: I would agree if I 
ght that you were right in saying 
are undoubtedly taking steps, 
I do not think they have taken 
steps at all. 


R. Boorusy: I was at Interlaken, 
. Against my advice they insisted 
yn drafting a written federal con- 
ution for Europe, and I think that, 
0 doing, they put back the general 
se of European unity at least by a 
r because it has frightened people 
Jeath, as I have discovered since I 
back to this country. 


Air. MacKay: Yes, but it is very 
essary, Boothby, that people get 
htened sometimes, and that they 
made to think. They have not 
ught about what is involved in 
. The people had not thought after 
> Hague Congress what is going to 
pen to the people in Britain, and 
at powers we must give up, when 
nion is created in Europe. The 
srlaken Conference, for the first 
e, directed people’s attention to 
t problem. 

jut may I make another point 
ich is important. After all, we are 
smmonwealth of nations in this 
sed country of ours. We have 
yt partners in other parts of the 
Id. We are tied up with them in 
orts of arrangements, and, before 
can go into a European union, we 
e to get home and find out what 
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they are thinking; and a conference 
has been called for that purpose. 


Mr. Boorusy: I, for one, think that 
that is plain contradiction to what 
you said earlier. You cannot have a 
federation and a transfer of power 
and get the Commonwealth to agree 
to it. I do not believe that. 


Mr. MacKay: Well, that is what 
we want the assembly for—so we can 
explore the problems. 


Mr. Boorusy: I agree with Bullock 
entirely on this issue, but I would go 
further. This raises the point I made 
in my opening remarks. The time has 
now come when not only the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth but the United 
States of America have to come right 
into this business, because there is no 
use thinking of any kind of effective 
European unity unless it is backed by 


them both. 


Mr. MacKay: Right! But do bear 
this one thought in mind: That the 
United States has made its offer to 
Europe in the Marshall Economic Re- 
covery Program, and the bill, as put 
through Congress, points out, too, 
the fact that America has been pros- 
perous because she came together; 
why cannot Europe do the same? 
America has given the lead. It is now 
for us to take that lead and do some- 
thing. 


Mr. Boorusy: I will give you a 
proposition, and I am afraid that it 
may shock some of my listeners, but 
I cannot help it. I think that before 
the United States of America gets 
Europe on her feet again, she will 


‘ 
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have to give Europe a quite firm mili- 
tary guarantee of defense in case of 
Europe being attacked. 


Mr. MacKay: I agree with that. 
A point I would like to make, Booth- 
by, regarding the Marshall Plan Re- 
covery Program—which I think is a 
magnificent gesture of statesmanship, 
and we appreciate that to the full in 
this country—is that the sixteen na- 
tions which are involved in it are not 
a good basis for our western union. I 
think that you have to contract that 
into something like you said at the 


beginning. 
Mr. Bootusy: I agree with that. 


Mr. JoHnson: MacKay, you have 
been stressing the importance of the 
Marshall Plan in European recovery. 
Is the Marshall Plan itself bringing 


union to Europe? 


Mr. MacKay: Yes, I think that it 
is. I believe that it is bringing them 
together. For the first time they are 
discussing their common problems. 
For the first time they are realizing 
that they are short of certain things in 
different countries, and they are try- 
ing to plan their preparation. But the 
thing that has to be faced, and is be- 
ginning to be faced, is that they come 
together as representatives from indi- 
vidual countries. Any decision they 
make has to go back to their country 
for approval, and that is why we have 
had trouble recently over the alloca- 


tion of the funds. 


Mr. Boorusy: I agree with you en- 
tirely, that, of course, Marshall aid is 
absolutely invaluable as far as it has 


gone, but I say that the time has n 
come when it will have to be su 
mented by military aid. In the givir 
of that military aid, the United Stat 
quite obviously, as a result will have 
great deal to say. In saying this, 
mean that the United States of Amer 
ica can do more to bring about son 

effective cooperation—and, indee 
to impose it upon western Europe 
than can be done in any other sing 
way. 


Mr. MacKay: Surely this is 
point there. America can quite justi 
fiably say to the European states, “ 
will not guarantee military aid to ye 
individually, divided and not united; 
but if you come together, really, in 
a proper political union, we will 
you the guarantee you want.” 


Mr. Buttock: Yes. But all this is 
going at the level of governments, $0 
that is one important side of it. Let us 
come back to the other side of if, 
which, I think, is this question of p 
lic opinion. You cannot have a basis 
supporting this unless you have 2 
creation of a public opinion that 1s 
informed about it. Look at the procet 
of education of public opinion 
went on in the United States be 
the creation of the United Nati 
We want a similar thing here. \ 
want to get people to know e 
other. The barriers between Frence 
men and Germans and English 
are real barriers until we get to k 
each other. We want to abolish all t 
obstacles to travel, for instance. 


Mr. Jounson: I would gather fro 
what Boothby particularly has be 


ig—and I think you, too, agree 
him, Bullock—that the serious- 
of the present conflict between 
East and West means that we 
ld have a military alliance to- 
row. I gather that your feeling 
at the alliance at the moment is 
the main purpose of stopping 
spread of the Soviet Union? 


. Boornsy: I agree with that. 
ought to have a military alliance. 
ought to reestablish SHAEF, un- 
the general direction of the 
ted States of America, as the most 
erful factor in that alliance. 


. Buttock: But, Boothby, not 
that; I mean, we do not want 
the military alliances. If we back 
, We are simply limiting ourselves 
he immediate future. We want to 
to political alliance with Amer- 
We want to look to the closest 
sible cooperation in the cultural 
d, the economic, the political, and 
ming the military alliance as the 
d foundation and the basis. 


fx. Bootusy: I entirely agree. 


Ax: MacKay: I think that this is 
y important, and we do not want 
| thing, as it so often is put, to be 
t we are trying to create western 
on simply to stop communism 
| Russia. 

)f course, we want to stop com- 
nism. I do not want to live, and 
do not want to live, under a Com- 
nist regime. But we have to create 
conditions that will prevent com- 
nism from arising. If Europe had 
n united before World War II in 
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a federation, we would not have had 
the development of communism in 
Italy and in France that we have now. 
Because of the fact that Europe was 
not united and was unable to solve 
its problems on its own, that de- 
velopment has taken place. 

I want to look at this thing con- 
structively. I feel that, if we can build 
a strong economic Europe, that is the 
best form of military defense Europe 
can have. 


Mr. Bootsy: Well, yes, but, in 
order to do that (and here, I think, 
we shall agree), we have to have 
what is left to us of Germany in with 
us, in that western union in Europe, 
right in—and I am not sure that this 
is not the crux of the problem, because 
the supreme struggle which is taking 
place at the moment is for the posses- 
sion of Germany. Now, we have to 
have Germany in, right in, and I do 
not think that the best way to start it 
is by going on dismantling their fac- 
tories and trying their generals three 
and a half years after the war is over. 
We must have Germany in as part of 
western union. 

France is a difficulty. To meet those 
difficulties, France has to be told that 
those difficulties must be overcome, 
because, without a strong and reviv- 
ing western Germany, no western 
union of Europe can be worth any- 
thing at all, either from a military, 
from an economic, or, even, from a 
cultural point of view. 


Mr. Buttock: I would like to 
take you up there, Boothby, and goa 
little further and say, putting it the 
other way around, that we cannot 
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have a western Europe without Ger- 
many—but we cannot solve the prob- 
lem of Germany except in the frame- 
work of a western union. There, I 
think, we come up against the French 
objections to it; but the only way ever 
to meet the French objections about 
Germany and the fear of a strong 
Germany dominating Europe again 
is by integrating Germany into a 
western union. 


Mr. JouNnson: Bullock, you men- 
tioned the problem of France. I be- 
lieve that it used to be said that, when 
Paris sneezed, all Europe caught a 
cold immediately. That may not be as 
true now as it was, say, thirty years 
ago, but certainly is not French sta- 
bility at the present moment vital to a 
successful western union? 


Mr. Buttock: Yes, I think that it 
is. One of the problems is that France 
does not only sneeze but is subject to 
hay fever; and so we have an anxiety 
about France. It is one of the reasons 
that makes us a little cautious about 
commiting ourselves to a federation 
—an anxiety about France’s political 
future and its stability. If we could 
see that more clearly, then, I think, 
we should be much more keen to go 
further in this matter of association 
with her. 


Mr. MacKay: Yes, but you must 
realize, Bullock, that, while I agree 
with what you say about France, I 
fully accept the fact that in a sense 
France is a liability in Europe to a 
certain extent—but we are alongside 
of her. It is just as though the person 
next door has diphtheria; you cannot 


' 


overlook that because you may get 
yourself. The whole of the Europe: 
states in the West are all so close 
associated economically and_ othe 
wise that, if one goes down, the othe 
go down. It is much better to 
together so that none of them | 
down. 


Mr. Boorusy: MacKay, I do agre 


tent here. I am optimistic enol 
believe that even if the whole of 
rope went down, still once again this 
country and the Empire would not g 

down. But I agree that Europe 
never been more important, af 
France has never been more impo 
tant, not only to our recovery but t 
our safety. At the moment demo 
racy is visibly failing in France, bu 
having been there for the last fiy 
weeks, I am not at all sure that 
conception of western union, which! 
beginning to catch the imagination 6 
rather desperate French people, ma 
not be the means of saving France fe 
democracy and democracy for France 


Mr. Jonson: MacKay, you wet 
at Interlaken with Boothby here. De 
you have that same feeling that 
France is willing to accept westefi 
union immediately? . 


Mr. MacKay: Yes, I take that viey 
very strongly. I believe that a provi 
sion to that effect was put down an 
passed in the French Assembly; it has 
been put down and passed in the Ita 
ian Assembly. It has been debated i 
the Dutch Assembly. The feeling if 
Europe today is quite different 
people must convert themselves int 


ething bigger, intoa bigger union 
rder to be able to survive. That 
Ing has come across the Chan- 
-but it is something that we do 
appreciate sufficiently enough. 


R. Jonson: Boothby, it seems to 
hat you have a clear-cut concep- 
of the role of the United States 
estern union at the present mo- 
t. What, actually, do you think 
ecessary ? 

rR. Bootsy: I do recognize the 
that the United States is carrying 
emendous burden at the present 
an economic and military bur- 
‘so far as western Europe is con- 
ed. Certainly in both fields she is 
ed to—I would not use the 
ase “impose” conditions—express 
' strong views and expect them to 
arried out. I can say this with 
ter conviction because I thought 
the conditions attached to the first 
ish Loan by America were not 
good, and I opposed the British 
n in consequence of that. But I 
think that the United States is 
ing such a burden that she can 
ty well say, for example, that we 
}ritain are to concentrate or should 
entrate in the next twelve months 
e construction of fighter planes, 
reas the Belgians will get on with 
itanks, and somebody else will get 
jwith something else. I am only 
ing for the moment, as an exam- 
‘of the military field. And I, for 
part, am perfectly prepared to 
ppt in good will and collaboration 
ood deal of direction from the 
ited States, constructive direction, 
ch I believe will be forthcoming. 


. 
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Mr. Butxock: Do you think, Mac- 
Kay, as a Labour Member, that the 
British government will be ‘clearer 
about its purpose and more prepared 
to take a direct lead after the meeting 
of the Commonwealth prime minis- 
ters in October? 


Mr. MacKay: Yes. I think that is 
so. And I think that, when you say 
“clear in its purpose,” you see the 
government has said, all along, we 
think it is better to have this Paris 
organization and let it develop. Mr. 
Bevin said the other day that it took 
the United States eleven years to 
come together. Surely we must take 
some time in Europe in getting it 
going. But, once the Dominion prime 
ministers have met and the whole 
thing has been discussed, then the 
British government can put forward 
its view to Europe and to the world. 

But I would like to say one word 
about what Boothby said about the 
role of the United States. When the 
American Constitution was estab- 
lished, Benjamin Franklin wrote to a 
friend in Paris: “We’ve labored for 
four months to get a federation here. 
I hope you'll get a similar thing in 
Europe.” That was one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and I think that the 
American government can play a part 
today in showing Europe what can 
be done by unity of this kind and, 
by giving that example, can make the 
peoples in Europe realize how impor- 
tant this thing is. 


Mr. Boorusy: I only want to say 
one sentence on that, MacKay. I do 
not think that either you estimate the 
difficulties in the way of anything like 
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a federation of Europe or you are 
wrong in comparing it so closely with 
the federation of the United States of 
America, which really was, in incep- 
tion and in practice, an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. 


Mr. Buttock: I do not believe we 
have the time to do it. We have not 
the eleven years. 


Mr. Bootusy: I agree. 


Mr. Jounson: How does western 
Europe fit in the United Nations, 
MacKay? 


Mr. MacKay: It depends on the 
conception that is adopted. If you 
take the Bullock or Boothby concep- 
tion, they would create it within the 
United Nations.'I would take it out. 
I would make Europe a member of 
the United Nations, not the eight or 
nine individual states. 


Mr. Jounson: Obviously, gentle- 


xe 


nee | 


t 
-< 


a 
f- 


men, you in Great Britain are’agre 
on the need of western union | 
Europe, and on its urgency. To 
American, European union migh 
first seem a remote problem, but: 
day’s discussion clearly shows the 1 
gency, the trend, and the importan 
of European union. 

America, with the Marshall Plar 
is now making a tremendous econom 
ic contribution. Clearly the success of 
the Marshall Plan is dependent upot 
the wider problem of political reor 
ganization in Europe. ; 

You gentlemen agree that the polit 
ical solution is through some kind of 
closer European unity and that Brit 
ain must assume real leadership to 
bring this about. Although Europe 
must do a great deal itself, you gentle 
men also are agreed that the United 
States must play more than an eco 
nomic role in the whole European 
question. 


are 


CHARTER OF EUROPEAN FEDERATION 
SEPTEMBER 1948 


By the INTERLAKEN CONFERENCE 
* 


TO THE GOVERNMENTS AND PARLIAMENTS | 
OF THE NATIONS OF EUROPE 


Congress of the European Parliamentary Union, founded at 
ad in September, 1947, met at Interlaken from 1st to 4th September, 
. The undersigned Members of Parliament, chairmen of the delega- 
of the 13 States of Europe present at the Congress and representing 
‘pst all shades of political opinion, send you an urgent appeal to sum- 
a a European Assembly. They have realised that it is not sufficient to 
tess this appeal, and that it can have consideration only if it is closely 
uch with political realities. They have therefore endeavoured to 
trmine as accurately as possible the conditions in which such an assem- 
hould be convened and what would be its duties. 

The Congress takes into consideration the initiative of the French 
ernment calling on the five signatories of the Brussels Pact to convene 
organise a European Assembly. A preparatory conference should 
t before December, 1948, to make proposals to the Governments on 
atters pertaining to the convening of this Assembly. 

he Congress, however, wishes to associate with the work of this 
paratory Conference the representatives of all the nations of demo- 
ic Europe who so desire and who adhere to the draft Bill of Human 
hts prepared by the United Nations Organisation. 

he Congress will warmly support every initiative taken to promote 


13 
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the convening through these channels of a European Assembly at 
earliest possible moment. 

2. The summoning of a European Assembly is the necessary sta 
point for the constitution of a European Federation. Although in no} 
presuming to take the place of this Assembly by anticipating its labo 
the Congress considers it desirable to state a number of principles as 
basis for the work of the future European Assembly, for which the m 
terms of reference would be to draw up a Constitution for a Europt 
Federation. A statement of these principles is annexed to the presé 
appeal. (Annexe II.) 

3. It would, however, be useless to deny the present difficulties in build 
ing up a European Federation. Congress seeks to create a Europe aimin| 
at building up a civilisation in the service of man, opposed to no-one bu 
determined to act as a bulwark of peace and a stronghold of liberty. 

Naturally those taking the initiative of convening an Assembly shot 
first approach the States which have already shown a desire to un 
especially those within the framework of the Organisation for Europ 
Economic Co-operation. However, such a procedure does not exclude! 
hope that the new organisation will extend, step by step, until it embre 
all the states which, in whole or in part, constitute Europe, geographical 
historically and politically. 1 

4. The European Federation can be strong and prosperous only if 
secures the participation of the territories, peoples and nations which: 
the extension overseas of certain European States or are dependent up 


them or are associated with them and the co-operation of which shoul dt 


specially sought. j 

Such participation should in no way weaken the special links at preset 
binding these territories to the European States in question. On the othe 
hand, it implies, as well as duties, the right to fair representation in th 
future European Assembly. 1 

The terms and conditions for such participation and representation ¢3 
be determined only after consultation by the European countries coi 
cerned with the representatives of these various territories, whose agre 
ment will have to be obtained in accordance with their special status. 

The Congress therefore draws the particular attention of the futu 
European Assembly to the problems raised by the existence of the 
States and territories, and calls on the Assembly to solve them bearing’ 
mind alike the legitimate interests of the European Powers concerne 
the overseas territories and Europe itself. ; 
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Dbviously, the most satisfactory method for constituting such an 
bly would be by election based on universal suffrage. But any 
pt to introduce such a step now would lead to an unacceptable delay 
vening the Assembly, on account of the different methods of fran- 
prevailing in the different countries. The only practicable course is 
Ke the existing legislative assemblies the electors. In countries where 
pislature consists of two Houses elected by universal suffrage the 


tion should be appointed by both Houses; where only one is elected, 


hat account is taken of any decision that may be reached regarding 
presentation of overseas territories. 

se figures are suggested in order that due regard may be paid 
size of the population of each of the participating nations while at 
e time avoiding the risk that heavy representation of the larger 
ies might hinder or vitiate the successful accomplishment of the 
aking. 

)n the basis of these considerations, the Congress has drawn up two 


he first is a resolution (Annexe I) which defines the practical sug- 
ions considered appropriate by the Congress in order that a Euro- 
n Assembly may be convened by the beginning of 1949. 

he second (Annexe II) constitutes, as mentioned above, the state- 
t of principles which the Congress hopes will serve as a guide for 
uture Constitution of the European Federation. 


Congress is fully aware that the most arduous part of the task of 
ithcoming Assembly will be to determine the extent to which each 
shall continue to exercise its sovereignty, in order to ensure the full 
pment of its own individual character and the extent to which it 
inevitably abandon it in favour of the federal organisation. 

| Congress wishes to repeat that it has no desire that the texts which 
adopted should be treated as fixed and definite, as finality can only 
thed by the Assembly which will make up its mind for itself. 


D at Interlaken this Fourth day of September, 1948, by the Chair- 
+ of the delegations of the States of Europe present at the Con- 


ooee 
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ANNEXE |. RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS: 

(1) Experience has shown that the United States have enjoyed é1 
mous political and economic advantages, through the existence of a co 
mon government over a large continent with a large domestic mark 
common currency, and no internal trade barriers; and it is consider 
that similar advantages could accrue to the peoples of Europe if ane 
nomic and political union of Europe were created; ; 

(2) By a Convention dated 16th April, 1948, the contracting parti 
being states of Europe, pledged themselves to carry out certain gene 
obligations for the economic recovery of Europe, and to set up an orgamis 
tion for European Economic Co-operation; but it is realised that son 
further action must be taken; 

(3) The time has come for the nations of Europe to create an econe 
and political union, and to transfer and merge in a new European a 
ity some portion of their sovereign rights, so as to secure common poll 
ical and economic action for the integration and proper planning 2 
velopment of their common resources; 

(4) The integration of Germany in a Federated Europe alone provid 
a solution to both the economic and political aspects of the Germ: 
problem; 

(5) Any Federation of Europe should be designed to re-establi 
prosperous democratic and independent Europe, founded on liberty 
on the dignity of labour to ensure the highest degree of social justice 
the security of its constituent peoples. It should be free from outside 
trol, and should not be directed against any other nation; 

(6) The creation of such a Federation is an essential element if 
creation of a united world. 


IT IS SUBMITTED TO THE GOVERNMENTS: 


1, That they should summon before 31st March, 1949, a Euro 
Assembly whose members shall be chosen by the parliaments of the 
tions participating in the convention referred to, from among their f 
bers and others. 3 

2. That the Assembly be asked to submit to the governments propose 
relating to immediate practical measures to be taken to bring about 
economic and political union of Europe, in the form of a constituti 
the United States of Europe, and to prepare and draft a multilateral 
ment to implement such measures. 
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NEXE II. STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES FOR A FED- 
ERATION OF EUROPE FOR CONSIDERATION 
BY THE EUROPEAN ASSEMBLY 


PREAMBLE 


e, the elected representatives of the free nations of Europe, bearing 
responsibility for a common cultural heritage, DETERMINED 


preserve the liberties, political and spiritual, which we have inherited, 
contribute to the realisation of an international society administered 
by right and governed by the principles of law and based on those of 
solidarity, 

consecrate in Europe the principles and the aims proclaimed by the 
Charter of the United Nations, to preserve peace and to prevent the 
armaments race, 

dedicate in common all our powers of reconstruction, to constantly 
raising the standard of living and to the development of our common 
civilisation, 
o preserve for the States of the Federation the fundamental human 
rights of all their citizens, to formulate a common policy for the de- 
| fence of the Federation against aggression from without or from 
within, and 
0 secure the maximum economic co-operation between the States with- 
in the Federation. 
ropose to unite our states into a federation of the United States of 
rope, in accordance with the following principles. 


Original Members 


A. A Federation of Europe should be formed by such of the following 
tes of Europe, namely: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eire, France, 
‘rmany (Western), Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, Ice- 
1d, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
yitzerland, Turkey, 

(i) who accept the principles contained in the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights prepared by the United Nations Organisation which 
will form part of the Constitution of the Federation; and 

(ii) whose Constitution provides for a Parliament, one Chamber of 
which at least is freely elected by universal suffrage. 


’ 
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B. It should be open to any other state of Europe whose Constitutio 
complies with the second condition in the preceding sub-paragraph t 
accede to the Federation at any time on their agreeing to accept the Con 
stitution of the Federation. 


2. Composition of Parliament 


A. The legislative power of the Federation should be vested in a Par- 
liament which should consist of two Houses, a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. 

B. The Senate should be composed of the same number of senators 
elected by each state. 

C. Asa temporary measure the deputies of the European Chamber of 
Deputies should be chosen by the Houses of Parliament of the member 
States elected by universal suffrage, in accordance with the strength of 
parties in those elected Parliaments. 


3. The Powers of Parliament 


A. As the aim of any European Federation is not to destroy the existing 
states of Europe but to provide political machinery which will enable 
them to attain ends impossible under present conditions, the states of 
Europe should retain sufficient autonomy to control their own affairs in 
such matters as are not common to all the states or within the general 
interests of Europe as a whole. 

B. In accordance with that principle, the Parliament of the Federation 
should, subject to the Constitution, have such powers to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of the Federation as are absolutely 
necessary to enable it to legislate in respect of matters relating to the 
Federation as a whole. Some of these powers will be exclusive, others 
concurrent. 

C. The powers enumerated in the First Schedule hereto are an indica- 
tion of the type of exclusive powers which might be granted by the Con- 
stitution to the Parliament of the Federation. The powers set out in the 
Second Schedule hereto are an indication of the type of concurrent powers 
which might be granted by the Constitution to the Parliament of the Fed- 
eration. It must be clearly understood that the reference in this sub-para- 
graph to the two schedules is only by way of illustration and that the 
Congress is not necessarily recommending the powers set out in the two 
schedules. 
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. The Executive 

A. The executive power of the Federation should be vested in a Fed- 
al Council which should elect its Prime Minister. 

B. The Federal Council should be elected by both Houses of Parlia- 
ent and should be collectively and personally responsible to them. 


. The Judicature 


The judicial power of the Federation should be vested in a Supreme 
ourt and the Supreme Court should have both an original as well as an 
pellate jurisdiction. The original jurisdiction will deal with a number 
matters but in particular with all questions of the interpretation of the - 
onstitution and of breaches or violations of the Declaration of Human 
ights. 


- Finance 


A. No money should be drawn from the Treasury of the Federation 
cept under appropriation made by law, and the Council should, in re- 
ect of every financial year, cause to be laid before the Parliament a state- 
ent of the estimated receipts and expenditure of the Federation for the 
ar, which should distinguish expenditure on revenue account from 
er expenditure. 

B. On the establishment of the Federation the collection and control of 
ties of customs and excise should pass to the executive government of 
e Federation. 

C. Uniform duties of customs should be imposed as soon as practicable 
ter the establishment of the Federation. 

D. Upon the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce 
d intercourse among the States, whether by means of internal carriage 
ocean navigation, should be absolutely free. 


. The Rights of the States 


A. The Constitution of each State of the Federation should, subject to 
e Constitution of the Federation, continue as at the establishment of the 
deration or as at the admission or establishment of the State, as the case 
ay be, until altered in accordance with the Constitution of the State. 
B. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Federation, 
e latter should prevail, and the former should, to the extent of the incon- 
stency, be invalid. 
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C. A State should not, without the consent of the Parliament of 
Federation :— , 
(i) raise or maintain any air, naval or military force; 
(ii) impose any tax on property of any kind belonging to the Feder 
tion; 
(iii) coin any money or make anything legal tender in payment of 
debts not approved by the Federation. 
D. The citizens of each member state of the Federation should enjoy 
the same rights and privileges in the territories of the other member states 
as the citizens of those member states. 
E. All member states of the Federation have equal rights and co 
obligations. 
F. All member states of the Federation should be guaranteed agai 
the arbitrary use of majorities whose decisions may be unacceptable b 
other states. 


Oo 


oe 


et te 


8. Overseas Territories : 
: 
The Federal Parliament should nominate a Commission to study the 


particular problems which will arise from the association of any of the 
overseas territories with the European Federation and the terms of refer- 
ence of the Commission shall take into account the aspirations and needs 


of the populations of such territories and the obligations that they are 


7 


capable of undertaking in practice. . 
by 
$ 

9. New Members Bi: 


The Parliament of the Federation may admit to the Federation or estab- 
lish new States, and may upon such admission or establishment, make or 
impose such terms and conditions, including the extent of representation 
in the Parliament as it thinks fit. . | 


10. Alteration of the Constitution 


The proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution should be 
passed by an absolute majority of each House of the Parliament, and not 
less than two years after its passage through both Houses, on being sub- 
mitted to the electors qualified to vote for the election of Members of 
Parliament, be approved by a majority of all the electors voting for the 


same, , 
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THE HAGUE CONGRESS “RESOLUTIONS” 
MAY 1948 


Congress of Europe met at The Hague from May 7th to 10th, 1948. 
jas attended by some 750 persons of almost every European nationality. 
ie dition, there were observers from the United States of America and 
‘British Commonwealth, and a distinguished company of some 250 
malists representing the Press of the world. 

ose present included well-known statesmen, among them a number 
yrmer Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers and several ministers in 
©; Members of Parliament of all shades of democratic opinion; bish- 
jand prominent churchmen of all denominations; prominent indus- 
ists and trade unionists; eminent lawyers, economists, university pro- 
brs, scientists, artists, poets and authors; and members of a wide 
fety of women’s, youth and other organisations. Whilst all were invited 
eir individual capacity, they could, as a gathering, claim to represent 
authority every important aspect in the life and opinions of Europe. 
e plenary meetings of the Congress were held in the historic Ridder- 
‘in the Netherlands Parliament Buildings. The opening session on the 
rnoon of May 7th was addressed by Mr. Churchill and leading mem- 
; of the principal organisations campaigning for European unity. 
yas attended by Their Royal Highnesses Princess Juliana and Prince 
mhard of the Netherlands, and members of the Diplomatic Corps. 
during the next stage discussions were conducted in three Commit- 
—political; economic and social; and cultural. These were presided 
r respectively by Monsieur Ramadier (late Socialist Prime Minister 
trance), Monsieur Van Zeeland (former Prime Minister of Belgium), 
Professor Salvador de Madariaga. The Committees considered Reso- 
ons based upon reports submitted to them by the International Com- 
ree of the Movements for European Unity. Many amendments were 
yed and the discussions continued throughout May 8th and 9th, and 
oth nights lasted on into the early hours of the morning. 

in the afternoon of Sunday, May 9th, a Mass Meeting, attended by 
e 40,000 people, was held in the main square of Amsterdam. The gath- 
g was addressed on the subject of European unity by leading figures 
a the Congress and from Dutch public life, whose speeches evoked 
it enthusiasm. 

he detailed Resolutions prepared by the Committees were submitted 
ree plenary sessions. The determination of the members of the Con- 
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gress to overcome their wide political differences and to work togethe: 
the cause of Europe was shown by their unanimous adoption of all t 
Resolutions. 

The proceedings ended with a short session at which plans fort 
future campaign were outlined. A Message to Europeans, summarisin 
the Resolutions of the Congress and appealing for general support, we 
passed by acclamation. 


POLITICAL RESOLUTIONS 


The ravages wrought by six years of war and by the occupation, the din 
inution of world food production, the destruction of industrial capaci 
the creation of huge debts, the maintenance of military expenditure out 
all proportion to the resources of the people, the shifting of econom 
power, the rancours left by war, the progressive evils of nationalism at 
the absence, despite the work of U.N.O., of an international authori 
sufficiently strong to provide law and order, constitute an unprecede 
menace to the well-being and the security of the peoples of Europe an 
threaten them with ruin. 

In accordance with the principles and objectives set out in the Politica 
Report submitted by the International Committee of the Movements fo 
European Unity: i 

:” 


THE CONGRESS: 


a 
(1) Recoenises that it is the urgent duty of the nations of Europe tt 
create an economic and political union in order to assure securit 
and social progress. ; 
(2) Notes with approval the recent steps which have been taken by som 
European Governments in the direction of economic and politic 
co-operation, but believes that in the present emergency the orgaf 
isations created are by themselves insufficient to provide any lastin 
remedy. .: 
Sovereign Rights ; 
(3) Dectares that the time has come when the European nations mu 
transfer and merge some portion of their sovereign rights so,ast 
secure common political and economic action for the integratio 
and proper development of their common resources. ; 
(4) Constvers that any Union or Federation of Europe should be d 


signed to protect the security of its constituent peoples, should k 


= : ; 
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free from outside control, and should not be directed against any 
other nation. 
sstcns to a United Europe the immediate task of establishing pro- 
gressively a democratic social system, the aim of which shall be to 
free men from all types of slavery and economic insecurity, just as 
political democracy aims at protecting them against the exercise of 
arbitrary power. 
FFIRMs that the integration of Germany in a United or Federated 
Europe alone provides a solution to both the economic and polit- 
ical aspects of the German problem. 
EcLAREs that the Union or Federation must assist in assuring the 
economic, political and cultural advancement of the populations of 
the overseas territories associated with it, without prejudice to the 
special ties which now link these territories to European countries. 


European Assembly 


EMANDs the convening, as a matter of real urgency, of a European 
Assembly chosen by the Parliaments of the participating nations, 
from among their members and others, designed 

(a) to stimulate and give expression to European public opinion; 

(4) to advise upon immediate practical measures designed pro- 
gressively to bring about the necessary economic and political 
union of Europe; 

(c) to examine the juridical and constitutional implications aris- 
ing out of the creation of such a Union or Federation and their 
economic and social consequences; 

(d) to prepare the necessary plans for the above purposes. 


Charter of Human Rights 


Sonsipers that the resultant Union or Federation should be open to 
all European nations democratically governed and which under- 
take to respect a Charter of Human Rights. 

Resotves that a Commission should be set up to undertake im- 
mediately the double task of drafting such a Charter and of laying 
down standards to which a State must conform if it is to deserve 
the name of a democracy. 

Deciares that in no circumstances shall a State be entitled to be 
called a democracy unless it does, in fact as well as in law, guaran- 
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tee to its citizens liberty of thought, assembly and expressior 
well as the right to form a political opposition. 
(12) Requests that this Commission should report within three month 


on its labours. 


Supreme Court F 


(13) Is convrncep that in the interests of human values and human li 
erty, the Assembly should make proposals for the establishme 
of a Court of Justice with adequate sanctions for the implement 
tion of this Charter, and to this end any citizen of the associat 
countries shall have redress before the court, at any time and wit 
the least possible delay, of any violation of his rights as formulat 
in the Charter. 


World Unity . 


(14) Decxares that the creation of a United Europe is an essential el 
ment in the creation of a united world. 


lll. WESTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC UNIOK 
By D. H. ROBERTSON 


WESTERN Europe is not a precise concept. Sometimes, when peopl 
speak of it now, they mean the sixteen nations and two other areas (wes 
ern Germany and Trieste) associated for the administration of Marsha 
Aid, though these include Greece and Turkey and exclude Spain; som 
times they mean the five nations—Britain, France, Holland, Belgium an 
Luxembourg—bound together by the Brussels Treaty signed in Maret 
and sometimes they mean some hoped-for grouping larger than th 
second but more compact, and politically more capable of acting in clos 
concert, than the first. 
NOT A PRECISE CONCEPT 

Economic union between nations is not a precise concept either, but 
apt to mean different things to different people. The main idea natural 
conveyed by the phrase is, I think, that the nations entering into such 
union should abolish all barriers to trade with each other, and shoul 
unify, and operate in common, such barriers to trade as they maintai 


1 Reprinted, by permission of D, H. Robertson, from The Listener, September 2, 194 
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nst the outside world. In the old days when customs tariffs were the 
barriers to trade, this idea was embodied in the institution of the 
ms Union, of which there are several examples in history; and it was 
aps natural, if rather unfortunate, that when the idea of closer asso- 
on between the European countries sprang into vogue a year ago, it 
d at first have been clothed mainly in these terms. But nowadays 
tries suffering from the fashionable modern malady called “balance 
yments difficulties” impose much more formidable obstacles than 
s to trade with one another—exchange regulations, restrictions on the 
tity of various sorts of goods which may be imported, rules about 
minimum prices at which goods may be sold, and so forth. Thus 
ium, Holland and Luxembourg at the beginning of this year estab- 
a common tariff against the outside world, and removed all cus- 
duties against each other; but they are still far from having estab- 
freedom of movement of goods between the three countries, and 
further from having achieved unity in other economic matters, such 
e free movement of capital or a uniform policy with regard to taxa- 
or credit. 
Customs Union, then, in the old sense is not sufficient to establish 
mic unity between countries. On the other hand it seems possible 
a considerable measure of economic unity might be achieved by a 
up of countries which permitted free entry of each other’s home-pro- 
goods but did not take the step, which the Benelux countries have 
n; of unifying their trade barriers against the outside world. This idea 
expression in the final text of the Charter for an International Trade 
anisation, drawn up last winter at Havana, which describes such a 
up of countries as a Free Trade Area, in contrast to a Customs Union 
per. Since this idea offers a possible mitigation of one of the difficulties 
e whole situation, I shall allude to it again presently. But in the main 
ust avoid going into complications of this kind, which lead one easily 
9 bogs of legal and linguistic subtlety. I must ask you to be content to 
ve the idea of economic union a little vague, and to consider the prob- 
1 of its applicability to western Europe on very broad lines. 


FOUR KEY-THOUGHTS 


Phere are four leading considerations to keep in mind, which I shall 
r to, rather pompously, as key-thoughts, and put before you in order. 
e first is the abiding truth of the old free trade doctrine that the produc- 
ty and prosperity of a region will in due course be increased if barriers 
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to trade between different parts of the region are broken down. For th 
will enable the inhabitants of the several parts to specialise more close 
on branches of production for which, by geographical situation or natur 
or traditional aptitude, they are specially fitted. But for this result to 
achieved, the leaven of the removal of the barriers must be allowed 
work; and this will involve, in all or most of the areas concerned, t. 
“decay and ultimate disappearance of certain branches of activity and t 
transfer of the labour and capital employed in them to other occupatior 
There seems no reason to doubt that this generalisation is applicable 
western Europe. Her equipment of man-power and natural resources: 
very great and very diverse; but its effective exploitation is hindered by t 
existence of national barriers. 

The second thing which it is useful to bear in mind in considering th 
whole problem (my second key-thought) is that even if a complete unic 
of western Europe could be achieved, that region, in whatever exact w: 
we define it, could not be by any means self-sufficing. It would still | 
largely dependent on the outside world for a number of important thing 
notably grain, petroleum, textile materials and nonferrous metals. Fro 
this fact two important consequences follow. The first is that for son 
potential members of the group, above all for ourselves, there arises tl 
problem of reconciling the implications of such a union with arrang 
ments for keeping intact our main life-lines of supply. A union betwe 
A and B implies on the face of it a union which excludes C; and C ino 
case includes the great transoceanic granaries, pastures and minefields « 
which we must continue to rely for the main stream of our vital supplic 
and to the denizens of some of which we are bound by strong ties of sen 
ment and by special contractual obligations. Less than a quarter of 0 
pre-war food imports, it is worth remembering, came from Europe, ey 
including eastern Europe. 

Various statesmen and publicists keep assuring us that they see 1 
difficulty at all about driving in double harness the two horses of Clos 
European Union and Unimpaired Commonwealth Unity; and one mt 
suppose that some at least of those who talk in this way have given serio 
thought as to how exactly it is to be done. Perhaps this is where the ne 
concept of a Free Trade Area as contrasted with a Customs Union props 
is expected to help. A free trade area means, you will remember, a groi 
of countries who practise free trade with each other, but do not attempt 
establish uniformity in their barriers against the outside world. If weste 
Europe were organised as such an area, there might be possibilities of o 
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inuing to extend, to our Dominions, privileges and preferences in ex- 
ing which the other European countries were not disposed tojoin. This 
Zestion, however, raises difficulties of technique and administration 
which I must not linger, but which seem to me pretty formidable. I 
ot wish to be defeatist in any way; but I do think there are some 
ent people who need reminding that this problem of reconciling 
bership-obligations to two different groups is not one of those that 
be solved merely by repeating sufficiently often that it does not exist. 


GOODWILL AND SELF-HELP 


he second consequence of western Europe’s inability to make itself 
-sufficing is perhaps a more encouraging one. For this inability means 
the present mood of goodwill on the part of the outside world, espe- 
ly the United States, towards the notion of European self-help is less 
ly to turn to hostility as the programme of self-help proceeds. There is 
much, I think, to be said for the rather simpliste view, which has 
ured American policy in the past, that a partial economic rapproche- 
nt between a group of nations, as exemplified for instance in a system 
utual preferences, is likely to be damaging to the outside world and 
herefore in general to be resisted, while a complete economic rap- 
chement between the same nations is likely to be beneficial to the out- 
world and may therefore be approved. The truth seems rather to be 
t such a rapprochement, whether partial or complete, may work either 
y. If it is extremely successful in releasing, as between the members, 
entialities of mutual consumption of one another’s products which 
e hitherto been frustrated, the consequences may be very damaging to 
rd parties. From this point of view, then, it may be a good thing that 
nomic union would be in no danger of being too successful in liberat- 
“western Europe from the necessity to trade with the outside world. 
en so, human nature being what it is, we should be wise to expect that 
der the influence of particular interests—the shipping companies, it 
y be, or Hollywood, or the tobacco States—the attitude of our Amer- 
n benefactors towards Europe’s attempts at self-help will continue to 
shot from time to time, as the behaviour of most nations and most indi- 
duals is shot, with streaks of schizophrenia. 


TWO ALTERNATIVE PHILOSOPHIES OF INDUSTRY 


I suggested there were four main considerations to keep in mind when 
ing to size up these projects for Western European Economic Union. 
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The first was the truth and relevance of the old free trade doctrine; th 
second was the fact that even if fully applied within western Europe 
would not make her self-sufficing. My third key-thought is this. This 

tion of internal free trade for western Europe has risen above the horiz 
not, as it might have done, at a time when international barriers co 
tuted the only important exception to a general regime of economic li 
eralism, but at a time when two alternative philosophies, the philosoph 
of state direction of industry and the philosophy of industrial self-govert 
ment, have become deeply entrenched in many of the countries concerne 
including our own, where they manage to co-exist in a curious compoun 
of mutual alliance and antagonism. That is rather an abstract-soundin 
proposition, so let me try to bring it down to earth. The process visualise 
by the original exponents of the free trade doctrine was that the forces ¢ 
competition, released by the removal of barriers, would get to work an 
would of themselves fashion a new and more rational territorial distribu 
tion of industry. But evidently that is not at all the idea conjured up nows 
days by the magic words “union” and “integration” in many breast 
Heré are two sentences from the final chapter of the report of the joir 
Franco-Italian Commission on a Customs Union between the two cour 
tries—a report which has been adopted enthusiastically by both govert 
ments: 

It is certainly in the fruit and vegetable sector that the producers of the tw 
countries ought to make efforts to limit the dangerous effects of excessi\ 
production and to take every advantage of the Union by means of well thougl 
out understandings (intese ben studiate). 

And in regard to manufacturing industry, the report reads: 

It seems certain that the decision to put the Customs Union progressive 
into force would facilitate the realisation of these particular undersea 
and allow a beneficial co-ordination between them to be secured. 

And from a very instructive, though not official, report by the Bank « 
Amsterdam on the problems of bringing the Benelux Union to full fru 
tion I take the following: 

Undesirable competition between Belgian and Dutch industries could in 
number of cases be eliminated by cartel agreements. The Governments coul 
make the latter compulsory in cases which come into consideration for suc 
regulation. 

Is this what internal free trade for Europe really means—bigger and bett 
international cartels, their activities tempered and guided by the intervel 
tion of anxious and conscientious government departments, each strivin 
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reduce to a minimum the disturbance of the particular interests, and 
ve all the displacement of the particular class of labour, committed to 
care? 

ell, some of my friends will reply, if that is the danger there is an 
ious way to avert it. Set up an International Planning Authority, with 
plete power to knock together the heads of all these government de- 
tments, cartels and trade unions (only they sometimes forget to men- 
n the trade unions). Set up such an authority, and rely on its eagle eye 
diron hand to discern correctly and accomplish swiftly those beneficent 
locations of industry which the old free traders looked for from the play 
competition. For myself, I cannot accept that solution. For one thing, 
practise it would not work out like that. For another, I cannot believe 
is the solution our American benefactors really want, though they 
metimes use language which suggests the contrary, and though, to 
ak truth, it has sometimes seemed to be the solution which, with their 
ormous appetite for plans and targets and programmes, they were 
ing the right way to get. And finally it is not the solution which really 
mmends itself to the majority of the western European peoples them- 
ves, who seem, many of them, in their latest mood to be groping their 
ay back towards re-emphasis on the virtues of individual enterprise and 
periment. I think those are doing an ill service to the idea of Western 
opean Union who seek to identify it with the project of a Westropan 
ialist Super-State. 

‘We must not be ostriches; we must face the fact that western Europe 
as got to do a lot of re-organising in order to make itself more nearly 
lf-sufficing, and, in so far as it cannot be self-sufficing, to make itself 
If-supporting, by earning the wherewithal to pay for its imports from 
itside. We must not let the countries of Europe degenerate, as sometimes 
their present bilateral agreements they seem in some danger of doing, 
to a lot of old flower-women, each pestering the others to buy her early 
olets and all finding themselves without the means to buy their daily 
ead. 

We must not be defeatist. The Organisation for European Economic 
o-operation in Paris, the body charged with stimulating the constructive 
¢ of Marshall Aid, is only a few weeks old, and has been desperately 
isy so far with urgent tasks of allocation. It is very ably staffed, and there 
ems no reason to doubt that it will display energy, fertility and good 
nse in tackling its longer-run job. Negatively, it may be able to head off 
me unwise pieces of national planning. Positively, there are a number 
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of technical fields, particularly in agriculture and transport, in which it 
should be able to act as a beneficent gadfly. And it has already got to grips 
with the highly difficult and technical problem of ensuring that European 
capacity for turning out really important products doesn’t lie idle on 
account of a jamming of the machinery of payment. (I was glad to reada 
few days ago that, in advance of this problem being finally solved, the 
British Government had agreed to buy 100,000 tons of Belgian steel, even 
though it may cost us precious gold.) | 

We must not—worst crime of all nowadays to many minds—be nostal 
gic for nineteenth-century ways of doing things. Marshall Aid, after all 
is being given in the first instance by a government to governments, and 
we live in an age when people expect governments to take the — 
over many things, and which is also more squeamish than our rough for- 
bears about the impact of economic change on social groups. But it zs just 
here that the difficulties and the dilemmas lie. It is impossible to foresee 
just how successfully we shall steer our way through them. I confess I 
think it would have been wiser if the leaders of opinion this last year had 
spoken more in terms of co-operation and less in terms of union, more in 
terms of policies and less in terms of plans. Indeed, since I am only a don 
and not a diplomat, if you will 

Invest me in my motley, give me leave 
To speak my mind, 

there are three groups of people at whom I should like to shake my cap 
and bells. To certain people—mainly Frenchmen but also others—I would 
say, “Do not, to please American opinion, promise more in the way of 
economic upheaval than you are really ready to perform, lest disillusion 
and recrimination follow.” To certain people—mainly Americans but 
also others—I would say, “Do not suppose that the nations of Europe. 
with a thousand years of diversification behind them, and in this age of 
group-pressures, can quickly, or perhaps ever, attain the same degree of 
mutual assimilation and benevolence as did those thirteen English-speak. 
ing simply-built communities in 1788. Also, I beg you, try to curb yout 
appetite for predictional arithmetic, your passion for accurate informa: 
tion about the inherently unknowable.” And finally to certain people— 
mainly Englishmen but also others—I would say, “Do not try to capture 
the notion of western European economic co-operation, which is a soun¢ 
and sensible notion appealing to everybody, for your own particular phi 


losophy of highly centralised planning; or it will be disunion, not union 
that you create.” 
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POLITICAL AND MILITARY ASPECTS 


Diy fourth key-thought, though it lies rather outside my beat, may turn 
ut the most relevant of all. During the last few months it has become 
creasingly plain that all these problems—the territorial distribution of 
dustry, the relations of western Europe with the British Common- 
ealth and with the United States, the respective roles of state enterprise, 
rtellised enterprise and competition—have got to be envisaged against 
political and military background. That, in a way is rather a relief. Now 
at the political and military aspects of Western European Union, in its 
ider setting of Western Union, have been much more frankly empha- 
sed than they were a year ago, it may, one would suppose, become much 
asier, so far at any rate as concerns the five countries of the Brussels 
lliance, to see what measures of economic co-operation spring naturally 
t of the military need, to start with these, and to see where that leads us. 
ut of course this is a melancholy sort of relief. For if what was originally 
onceived as a programme of post-war recovery has really got to be subtly 
ansformed into a programme of pre-war preparation, a great deal even 
f£ the highly tentative arithmetic about European reconstruction which 
as hitherto been done will begin, I should imagine, to look pretty faded 
nd foolish unless we can count on Marshall Aid being followed up by 
ilitary lend-lease on a handsome scale at no distant date. 

There are many aspects of this complex subject about which I have said 
othing. I have not even mentioned either that old problem-child, the 
erman, or that new and rather surprising deus ex machina, the African 
rower of groundnuts. I can only hope that by what I Aave said I haven’t 
dded to your confusion—Third Programme. 


Y. BRITISH ALL-PARTY COMMONS RESOLU- 
TION ON SECURING A FEDERATION OF 
WESTERN EUROPE, MARCH 1948 


THE British All-Party committee of Members of Parliament of the 
House of Commons for Parliamentary European Union have been dis- 
cussing for some time the foundation of a motion for the immediate crea- 
ion of a European Council, and for the convening of a Constituent As- 
embly, to create a federation of Western Europe. 

On the 11th March the All-Party group came to an agreement on both ~ 
hese questions, and on the following day tabled a motion in the House of 
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Commons to that effect. The motion has now been supported by Mei 
bers from all sides of the House; up to the 20th March the numbers were 
as follows:—Labour 68, Conservative 53, Liberal 5, Independent ane 


others 7. 
A EUROPEAN UNION 


1. In the opinion of this House, steps should now be taken, in consulta- 
tion with the other members of the British Commonwealth, to create in 
Western Europe a political union strong enough to save European democ- 
racy and the values of Western civilisation; and a trading area large 
enough, with the Colonial territories, to enable its component parts to 
achieve economic recovery and stability. ; 

2. For this purpose there should be an emergency policy designed to 
secure immediate and effective co-operation between the countries of 
Western Europe; and a long-term policy designed to bring into being a 
_ federation of Europe. 

3. The emergency policy should establish forthwith a Council of West- 
ern Europe consisting of representatives of the governments of the sixteen 
participating countries in the European Recovery Plan, and Western 
Germany, to lay down the broad lines of common action. The Council 
should have power to set up permanent international staffs to co-ordinate: 
the social, economic and defence policies. The first and most important 
task of the economic staff would be to frame concrete proposals for the 
stabilisation of the currencies of Western Europe; for the development of 
trade; for the execution of the European Recovery Plan; for a comprehen- 
sive production plan, including agriculture and the heavy industries; and 
for Colonial development. The necessary staffs should act under the 
direction, and by the authority of the Council of Western Europe; and 
should be in continuous session. 

4. The long-term policy should be to create a democratic federation of 
Europe, with a constitution based on the principles of common citizen- 
ship, political freedom, and representative government; including a 
charter of human rights. Such a federation should have defined powers 
with respect to such matters as external affairs, defence, currency, cus- 
toms; and the planning of production, trade, power and transport. To 
achieve this objective, the governments of the States of Western Europe 
should take steps to convene, as soon as practicable, a constituent assembly 
composed of representatives chosen by the Parliaments of the participat- 
ing States, to frame a constitution for such a federation. 
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